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PROPERTY RIGHTS AND TRADE RIVALRIES AS 
FACTORS IN INTERNATIONAL COMPLI- 
CATIONS x 

GEORGE E. ROBERTS 
Assistant to the President, National City Bank, New York 

IT is no startling pronouncement to say that property rights 
and trade rivalries are the chief factors in international 
complications. It is no more than to say that interna- 
tional intercourse is responsible for international complica- 
tions. If the peoples of the several nations were cut off from 
all intercourse with one another, obviously no differences, dis- 
agreements or complications would arise among them, but as 
soon as they begin to have business relations, differences will 
develop, as they develop among people of the same country. 

Foreign trade and investments are entered upon for the 
same motives, and are justified by the same considerations of 
public interest, as domestic trade and investments. There are 
mutual economic gains to be realized by trade between peoples 
of different countries. The differences of climate and natural 
resources make an exchange of products desirable, and besides 
these there are differences in what we may call the genius of the 
peoples, in their natural aptitudes, and in their development. 
The peoples of every country of the earth should be better off 
because there are other countries and other peoples with whom 
they can have intercourse and trade, just as the people of any 
given country are better off because there is diversity of na- 
tural resources and of individual taste and talent within that 
country. Modern facilities of transportation and communica- 
tion greatly increase both domestic and international inter- 
course, and put them more nearly on the same basis. There 
result, of course, more opportunities for disputes and what are 

1 Address delivered at the National Conference on Foreign Relations of the 
United States, held under the auspices of the Academy of Political Science, at 
the Chamber of Commerce, New York, June I, 1917. 
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here called complications, but the remedy clearly is not in any 
policy which would make the difficulties of intercourse greater, 
or which would tend to keep the peoples of the world apart, 
but rather in policies which would tend to bring them to- 
gether, promote intercourse between them and establish or- 
derly methods of settling the misunderstandings and disagree- 
ments which inevitably arise. 

The weakness of the international situation is in the fact 
that there have been no established and recognized tribunals 
for the adjudication of international disagreements; none at 
least until recently, and as yet the court at The Hague, al- 
though a hopeful beginning, is without the sanctions and au- 
thority that are necessary to make it an important factor in 
international relations. We have domestic courts to enforce 
rules and order upon the business community, and men can go 
ahead in business with confidence that if they can show good 
faith and clean hands they will be protected in their rights by 
public authority. International transactions, on the other 
hand, are in a field where there is practically no formal law 
or procedure. Diplomacy to a great extent takes the place of 
judicial procedure; treaties and special agreements govern, and 
all the undesirable results of a state of primitive, unsettled, 
anarchistic society are realized. Where there is no estab- 
lished order or authority, and, instead of having established 
conditions to which all must conform, everybody must negotiate 
for himself, it is inevitable that the strongest will get the best 
terms, and that there will be rivalries, jealousies, enmities and 
eventually spheres of influence, or, in other words, tacit agree- 
ments to recognize one another's predominant interests in cer- 
tain fields or territories. No other class is so much interested 
in public law and orderly government as the weak ; the strong 
are able to take care of themselves. Moreover, the rivalries of 
the strong, their efforts to maintain themselves against one 
another, their efforts to secure to themselves every privilege 
which by any possibility may be obtained by a rival, tend to 
make them even more aggressive toward the weak than they 
would be if they were dealing with the weak alone. The 
latter become a minor factor in a struggle between rivals. 
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In the earlier years of railroading in the United States, 
when there was no public regulation of railroad rates or ser- 
vice, and down until comparatively recent years, so long as 
regulation was ineffective, special rates and rebates were com- 
mon ; indeed, at one time they were so common that it was the 
rule instead of the exception for a shipper of any consequence 
to make his own bargain as to rates. The business man sought 
special rates not so much because he wanted an advantage 
over his competitors as because he could not survive if they 
had an advantage over him. The transportation situation 
was in a state of anarchy from which no shipper alone and 
no railroad alone could rescue it. As a rule, business men 
and railroad officials were alike glad to get out of it. It was 
necessary for the government to establish the rules for uni- 
form treatment, and so in the field of international rivalry there 
has been almost a state of anarchy, and it is desirable to es- 
tablish some authority able to determine general rules which 
all must observe. 

International investments are the natural corollary of inter- 
national intercourse and international trade. Some countries 
are farther advanced industrially than others, and it is mutually 
advantageous that they shall supply the more backward nations 
with railroads, docks and other public utilities, and take their 
pay by the only means practicable — to wit, in government 
bonds, or by becoming in a greater or less degree the pro- 
prietors or creditors of the enterprises. Such transactions 
create international investments. This is what critics call 
the " exploitation " of one country by another. It was under 
" exploitation " of this character, at the hands of England, 
Holland and the other countries of Western Europe, that the 
development of the United States was so rapidly accomplished, 
until it is now in position to " exploit " other countries in turn. 
In this manner New England "exploited" the Middle West and 
the Middle West "exploited" the Far West and the Middle and 
Far West overflowed into the Canadian Northwest, and have 
been " exploiting " that region by developing its resources. 

And across the other border there has been an " exploita- 
tion " of Mexico, of which more has been said, although the 
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processes and results were the same. There was an opening- 
up of the dormant resources of the country and an installation 
of equipment and facilities, creating new demands for the labor 
of the country, with the result that in the neighborhood of 
all these scenes of " exploitation " wages doubled and trebled. 
The more capital went into Mexico, the greater was the com- 
petition for labor and the more independent and ambitious the 
laborers naturally became. At the time of the outbreak of the 
revolution the big smelting companies which were operating 
in both Mexico and the United States claimed that, based upon 
efficiency, and as related to the unit of product, wages were 
as high in the industrial centers there as on this side of the 
line. The larger American companies established schools in 
the communities where they were located, with teachers from 
the United States, and the results were noticeable in the appear- 
ance of the children. It was no uncommon thing to see 
father and mother barefoot, and with the mother's head per- 
haps enveloped in a shawl, while their children wore hats and 
shoes. New ideas were permeating Mexico, regeneration and 
development were in progress. Conditions were far from 
ideal, no doubt, but ideals were developing and constructive 
forces were at work. The humblest people of Mexico were 
coming into contact with the civilization of the outside world, 
and it may be that the stimulating influence of this contact was 
a factor in bringing on the revolution. One may agree to this 
and still deplore the revolution because it stopped the steady 
and orderly course of progress and engulfed the country in 
misery and ruin. 

It is perhaps pertinent here to say that reports to the effect 
that American interests in Mexico were in any way responsible 
for the disorders there, that they were taking sides with or 
against any of the factions, or that they have plotted against 
the sovereignty or independence of Mexico, are to be dis- 
credited. There are, or were, a great many American inter- 
ests in Mexico, and nobody can speak for all of them, but it 
is safe to say that the larger interests which are usually in 
mind when American interests there are mentioned, such as 
the mining, smelting and oil interests, have never asked for 
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anything but that they be allowed to pursue their business un- 
der the laws of Mexico and that protection be given for the 
lives of their employees and their property. They have re- 
ported the murder of American citizens and the violation of 
property rights to the United States government, as they had 
a right to do, and as it was their duty to do, but any represen- 
tations that they have conspired for the annexation of Mexico, 
that they have attempted to dictate how the United States 
should assert its rights, or that they have violated the pro- 
prieties of their dual relationship to Mexico and the United 
States, are untrue. No other people in this country have been 
so anxious for the restoration of friendly relations between 
the United States and Mexico as they. 

The effect of constructive investments which develop the 
natural resources of a country and create new demands for its 
labor are well understood in all new countries. All countries 
eagerly invite them. There is no city in the United States 
which does not give a hospitable reception to outside capital, 
and the same is true of other countries. When the Pan- 
American congresses are held in this country, the mission of 
every delegate from Latin America is to invite capital to come 
down and develop his country. 

It is a superficial view of international investments to re- 
gard them as beneficial only to the capitalists who make them. 
It has been to the advantage of all the people of England that 
English capital has been invested in foreign countries. It 
has enlarged the industries of England and brought cheaper 
food and supplies to the country. Better economic results are 
often obtainable by investments in a new country than in an 
old one. The construction of railways in Western Canada 
has done more to increase the food supply than could have 
been done by any investment of British capital at home. It is 
in the interest of the whole world that new sources of food 
and raw materials shall be opened up. It has been beneficial 
to the millions everywhere that foreign capital has increased 
the supply of food from Argentina and Brazil, and the supply 
of copper and nitrate from Chile, of tin from Bolivia, of rub- 
ber and tea from Asia, and of copper and silver and oil from 
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Mexico. This is the orderly, inevitable process by which in- 
dustrial progress spreads from country to country, and the 
benefits of increasing wealth are diffused throughout the world. 

Professor Hornbeck has given a correct and sensible account 
of the negotiations relative to the proposed six-power Chinese 
loan, so far as the bankers of the United States were related 
to it. I am in a position to say that the bankers of New York 
did not seek an interest in that loan, and did not care to be 
interested in it. They were indifferent because bankers do 
not buy bonds to keep themselves; if a bank should invest 
all its resources in bonds which it could not sell, it would be 
in no position to meet the shifting demands of its customers, 
and it would soon be out of the banking business. Bankers 
buy bonds to sell, and the bankers of New York did not think 
there was a market for Chinese bonds in this country. 

The government at Washington, however, was interested 
in the Chinese situation. Our government has stood for the 
open door in China, and knowing that China was about to 
negotiate a large foreign loan in Europe, and realizing that 
this would give the countries participating special claims to 
consideration in Chinese trade, and probably lead to their 
obtaining a more intimate position in Chinese affairs than a 
non-participating country, it conceived the idea of having 
American bankers participate in the loan. The purpose was 
to obtain for this country the right to a seat at any council 
table at which Chinese affairs were under discussion. Our 
government acted in this matter upon the advice of the Ameri- 
can diplomats most experienced in Asiatic affairs; it solicited 
the interest of the New York bankers, and asked of the Chinese 
government that American bankers be allowed to participate. 
That is the history of how New York bankers became associated 
in the negotiations. 

As to the charge that the bankers attempted to make the gov- 
ernment of China take a much larger loan than it wanted, the 
charge is untrue. The largest sum mentioned, $300,000,000, 
was originally named by the Chinese government. The dif- 
ferences between the Chinese government and the bankers were 
over the restrictiens which the latter desired to put upon the 
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expenditure of the money. The bankers felt a sense of re- 
sponsibility, of obligation, both to the public to whom the 
bonds were to be sold and to the Chinese public, to see that 
the money was properly expended. They wished to make 
sure that the money would not be wasted, either through a 
lack of business experience on the part of the government or 
otherwise. In short, they sought to create safeguards against 
precisely the abuses which have been named here as occurring 
in Egypt, where a great debt was created with little to show 
for it. That was the whole purpose of the " control " feature 
to which objection has been made. 

It is desirable that these investments by the advanced coun- 
tries shall be made, that this spread and diffusion of wealth 
shall occur, that the waste places shall be developed, and that 
the production of those things which minister to the comfort 
and well-being of mankind shall be increased. But there are 
difficulties attendant upon it, growing out of the mingling of 
races and civilizations strange to one another and of different 
degrees of culture; difficulties, too, growing out of the rivalries 
of nations and their eagerness to obtain access to new supplies 
of food and raw materials, out of their desire to be able to 
pay for them with their own products, and to be assured that 
they will not be excluded from them by the strategy of a rival 
country. 

Among the difficulties are those arising from the instability 
of governments, resulting from a lack of experience or de- 
velopment among these backward peoples in the science of so- 
cial organization and government. They do not always un- 
derstand the importance of social order, of stable and per- 
manent policies, and of the sanctity of agreements. The de- 
velopment of modern industry requires long-time investments, 
and there must be a fair assurance of security from public dis- 
order and injustice, or the investments will not be made. 

Under the circumstances, it is natural and proper, when an 
investment in a foreign country suffers unjust treatment at the 
hands of the government of that country, or fails to receive 
the protection which governments are expected to give, that the 
investors shall appeal to their home gov.rnments for help; 
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and it is natural and proper that under such circumstances the 
home government shall make representations in their behalf. 
It is a recognized obligation of all governments to interest 
themselves in behalf of their nationals when traveling or so- 
journing outside the home country, to the extent of protecting 
them in the rights which are guaranteed by existing treaties. 
It is one of the fundamental purposes for which governments 
are established and for which they make treaties. 

There is a passage in the life of Paul of Tarsus that is per- 
tinent to this: 

And as they bound him with thongs, Paul said unto the centurion 
who stood by : Is it lawful for you to scourge a man that is a Roman 
and uncondemned? 

When the centurion heard that he went and told the chief captain, 
saying : Take heed what thou doest, for this man is a Roman. 

Then straightway they departed from him which should have ex- 
amined him ; and the chief captain also was afraid, after he knew that 
he was a Roman, and because he had been bound. 

And they loosed him from his bonds! And from that day 
to this time, when we have actually entered upon the greatest 
and most costly war of our history, because the rights of 
American citizens beyond our borders have been violated, 
every government which has held up its head among the 
nations of the world has acknowledged that its claim upon the 
citizen for loyalty involved an obligation on its part to give 
protection to the citizen in his just rights. 

This obligation to protect the citizen abroad goes so far 
that no government will even allow a citizen to bargain away 
the right of appeal. Certain countries have passed laws pro- 
viding that concessions and property rights are granted to 
foreigners upon the condition that the latter agree to rest 
their rights wholly with the courts of that country and under 
no circumstances to appeal to their home government, under 
penalty of forfeiture, but the leading countries of the world, 
including the United States, decline to accept such legislation 
and such agreements as binding. They hold it to be contrary 
to their own public policy to allow their citizens thus to pledge 
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away their rights, just as the courts of this country hold to be 
void an agreement by which a workman releases his employer 
from liability for personal injuries. The rights of an Ameri- 
can citizen abroad are of concern to the American people; and 
the government does not wish such rights to be impaired. 
Moreover, there is a principle involved which is broader than 
mere jealousy for the interests of one country, the same prin- 
ciple which is involved in our contention that neutral citizens 
have the right in time of war to travel in belligerent merchant 
ships. We maintain the right of international intercourse upon 
the solid ground upon which all individual rights and national 
rights must at last rest — to wit, that its exercise by all peoples 
is in the interest of civilization and for the good of the world. 

There is a moral obligation upon the inhabitants of every 
country to become a part of the international community, to 
fit themselves for membership in it and to make such contribu- 
tion as they can to its welfare. The right to occupy a portion 
of the earth's surface is not absolute; it is undoubtedly quali- 
fied by a proper consideration for the general welfare. The 
right to private property in land is vigorously challenged, and 
must be justified at last upon the theory that the interests of 
the community are best served by the assurance of continual 
possession which ownership gives. In England the govern- 
ment has just been authorized by an act of Parliament to 
enter upon land which is not being tilled by the owner, or 
which is being inefficiently tilled, and take charge of its cul- 
tivation, and that action is consistent with the theory that on 
the whole the largest production is to be obtained through the 
policy of private ownership. 

The same principle applied to the international community 
would require the inhabitants of every country to make some 
reasonable use of the natural riches which are in their pos- 
session. It would be an unreasonable assertion of the right of 
possession to maintain that the North American Indians would 
have been entitled to occupy this continent forever without 
development. And so where the population of a country is so 
backward in capacity for government that the country is domin- 
ated by the arbitrary will of a few, or where for the same 
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reason it seems impossible to maintain that state of order which 
is the first requisite of industrial progress, it becomes a fair 
question whether the outside world is not justified in imposing 
some authority or government. It is idle to argue over the 
abstract right or advisability of any people following a policy 
of isolation and non-intercourse with the rest of the world. 
We must assume that international intercourse is inevitable, 
and seek to establish safeguards for it and to make it an 
agency for world progress. 

It may be agreed that a very delicate question is raised 
when one nation or people sets up a claim to exercise author- 
ity over another, but, as we have seen, these claims arise in- 
evitably if intercourse and trade exist between the more ad- 
vanced nations and those which are more or less undeveloped 
in the experience of organization and government. Moreover, 
on account of the competitive relations existing between the 
advanced nations, their political as well as commercial rivalries, 
their suspicions and fears of one another, in short, because of 
the unsettled and anarchistic state of world organization, 
the pressure upon the weak and backward peoples is increased. 
Their situation is undetermined; there is a probability that they 
will come under the influence or domination of some stronger 
power, and perhaps become a colonial dependency, with pre- 
ferential trade relations. These probabilities are bound to be 
a subject of concern to the responsible ministers of all coun- 
tries, who are charged with safeguarding the interests of their 
peoples. So long as a considerable portion of the world, in- 
cluding regions of great natural wealth, is in this unsettled 
state, and there is no responsible world organization to deal 
with the situation in a judicial manner, and with a view to 
promoting the common good, this clash of interests will occur. 
The countries which encourage their citizens to seek invest- 
ments and trade abroad and back them up most effectively, will 
lead in the development of the backward countries. 

It is the general rule of international law that persons 
living or doing business in a foreign country must accept the 
laws and administration of that country, and not claim any 
advantages or preferred treatment over its own people. In 
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the event, however, of treatment which is palpably unjust and 
discriminatory, diplomatic representations are justified, and 
are resorted to by all countries. It does not follow that a 
government will support its citizens in unreasonable claims, or 
that diplomatic representations are to be backed up by military 
power. That is very unusual and presumably such action is 
taken only where very serious injustice is threatened. The 
presumption always is that a fair settlement can be reached. 

Thomas F. Bayard, secretary of state of the United States, 
in 1886 said that application to the State Department of this 
country for redress against the supposed injurious actions of a 
foreign judicial tribunal must be based upon one of two 
grounds : 

( 1 ) Undue discrimination against the petitioner as a citizen of the 
United States in breach of treaty obligations ; or 

(2) Violation of those rules for the maintenance of justice in judi- 
cial enquiries which are sanctioned by international law. 

The exhaustion of local remedies is considered a necessary 
condition precedent to recourse to diplomatic interposition, but 
the home government will take cognizance of complaints made 
by its citizens that they have been denied justice in foreign 
courts, Hamilton Fish, secretary of state, in 1873 said: 

Foreign governments have a right, and it is their duty, to judge 
whether their citizens have received the protection due to them pur- 
suant to laws and treaties. 

James G. Blaine, secretary of state, in 1891 said: 

Where the question is presented whether the government of a 
country has discharged its duty in rendering protection to the citi- 
zens of another nation, it cannot be conceded that that government 
is to be the judge of its own conduct. 

Secretary of State Bayard said in 1887: 

This department has contested and denied the doctrine that a 
government may set up the judgment of one of its own courts as a 
bar to an international claim, when such judgment is shown to have 
been unjust or in violation of the principles of international law. 
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Where an issue of this kind arises between two sovereign 
states, one affirming that its courts have fairly adjudicated a 
case, and the other maintaining that there has been a denial of 
justice, the only means of settlement is by voluntary composition 
or arbitration, or by coercion. Such cases seldom arise be- 
tween the advanced nations, but as between a weak and back- 
ward nation and one of the advanced group, it has sometimes 
happened that peremptory demands have been made and en- 
forced by seizing territory or taking possession of sources of 
revenue. These cases have usually been over defaulted gov- 
ernment obligations. 

As a result of such cases, Dr. Luis Drago, minister of for- 
eign affairs of Argentina, in 1902 promulgated a doctrine since 
known as the Drago Doctrine, which virtually proposed to the 
United States the adoption of a corollary to the Monroe Doc- 
trine, to the effect that " the public debt (of an American 
state) cannot occasion armed intervention, nor even the actual 
occupation of the territory of American nations by a European 
power." 

It may be noted that the Drago protest was against the use 
of armed force in the collection of public debts and not against 
diplomatic interposition. Dr. Drago expressly stated that he 
did not intend to make his doctrine a defense " for bad faith, 
disorder, and deliberate and voluntary insolvency." 

Dr. Drago failed to obtain a complete adoption of his pro- 
posal by the United States. Secretary Hay's response, which 
Dr. Drago characterized as one of " cordial evasion," quoted 
from President Roosevelt's message of 1901 to the effect that 
" we do not guarantee any state against punishment if it mis- 
conducts itself, provided that punishment does not take the 
form of the acquisition of American territory by any non- 
American powers," but added an unequivocal approval of 
arbitration of claims growing out of alleged wrongs to in- 
dividuals. 

The government of the United States has been confronted 
by a number of perplexing cases arising out of the indebted- 
ness of the republics of Central America, Haiti and San Do- 
mingo, and its own desire to maintain the integrity of the 
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Monroe Doctrine. President Roosevelt stated the general situ- 
ation and the attitude of this government in a message to Con- 
gress in 1905, from which the following extract is made: 

Our own government has always refused to enforce such con- 
tractual obligations on behalf of its citizens by an appeal to arms. 
It is much to be wished that all foreign governments would take 
the same view. But they do not, and in consequence we are liable 
at any time to be brought face to face with disagreeable alterna- 
tives. On the one hand, this country would certainly decline to go 
to war to prevent a foreign government from collecting a just debt ; 
on the other hand, it is very inadvisable to permit any foreign 
power to take possession, even temporarily, of the custom houses 
of an American republic in order to enforce the payment of its 
obligations, for such temporary occupation might turn into a per- 
manent occupation. The only escape from these alternatives may 
at any time be that we must ourselves undertake to bring about 
some arrangement by which so much as possible of a just obligation 
shall be paid. It is far better that this country should put through 
such an arrangement rather than allow any foreign country to pay 
debts of an improper character under duress, while it also insures 
honest creditors of the republic from being passed by in the inter- 
est of dishonest or grasping creditors. 

In 1906, Elihu Root, secretary of state, in written instruc- 
tions to the delegates of the United States to the Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference at Rio de Janeiro, said : 

It has long been the established policy of the United States not 
to use its armed forces for the collection of ordinary contract debts 
due to its citizens by other governments. 

It is doubtless true that the non-payment of public debts may 
be accompanied by such circumstances of fraud and wrongdoing 
or violation of treaties as to justify the use of force. This gov- 
ernment would be glad to see an international consideration of the 
subject which shall discriminate between such cases and the simple 
non-performance of a contract with a private person, and a reso- 
lution in favor of reliance upon peaceful means in cases of the lat- 
ter class. 

Secretary Root recommended that the Rio Conference bring 
the matter formally before the conference at The Hague. The 
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Rio Conference passed resolutions accordingly, and the United 
States delegation at The Hague, on instructions from Mr. Root, 
as secretary of state, brought forward a proposition to the 
effect that the use of force for the collection of contract debts 
is not permissible until after the justice and amount of the 
debt, as well as the time and manner of payment, shall have 
been determined by arbitration. 

General Horace Porter took charge of this proposition, and 
made the principal address in its support. After several 
amendments to his original draft, the conference by a vote of 
39 in favor and 5 absentions (Belgium, Rumania, Sweden, 
Switzerland and Venezuela) adopted the following convention 
— a few states making special reservations : 

The contracting powers agree not to have recourse to armed force 
for the recovery of contract debts claimed from the government of 
one country by the government of another country as being due to 
its nationals. 

This undertaking is, however, not applicable when the debtor 
state refuses or neglects to reply to an offer of arbitration, or, after 
accepting the offer, prevents any compromis from being agreed on, 
or, after the arbitration, fails to submit to the award. 

These quotations show the attitude of the United States and 
the general state of public opinion upon the subject down to 
the date of the outbreak of the present European war. As a 
general rule the mere inability of a country to meet its obli- 
gations, either in the payment of its debts or in the preservation 
of domestic order, has not been considered as a sufficient reason 
for peremptory action. Deliberate denial of justice or pro- 
tection, or diversion of funds pledged to a specific purpose, are 
the usual grounds for a threat of force. 

It is clearly desirable that the world shall be organized for 
the judicial treatment of all questions arising out of interna- 
tional relations, in order that they may be disposed of upon 
universal principles of equity, and with a view to protecting 
and promoting friendly intercourse and the general good of 
the entire international community. There is ground for hope 
that the alliance of the chief democracies of the world in the 
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present war will lead to a permanent organization for this 
purpose, into which every nation which gives evidence of good 
faith may be ultimately admitted. 

Such a scheme, however, to be assured of permanency, re- 
quires a more general understanding than prevails at present 
of the fundamental truth that the real interests of all peoples 
are naturally complementary and harmonious instead of anta- 
gonistic and conflicting. There is room enough in the world 
for all, and the different peoples may contribute to each other's 
prosperity. The prosperity of a country, as of an individual, 
does not consist in getting wealth away from others, but in 
co-ordinating its efforts with the efforts of others so that the 
a gg re g ate production is increased. It is a mistake to think 
that a country is poorer for what it imports in a normal ex- 
change of products with other countries, or that there is oc- 
casion for concern and jealousy in the fact that another coun- 
try has a larger trade in certain quarters. No country can 
have all the trade of the world ; at best it can do no more than 
keep its people fully employed ; that is the limit upon its pro- 
duction. On the other hand, the consumption of every coun- 
try in the long run keeps pace with its production ; the rise of 
wages in Japan since industry has developed there under mod- 
ern conditions, and the increased importations of the country, 
are an illustration of this fact; so that whether production is all 
consumed at home or partly exported in exchange, the pro- 
duction of one country does not in any general or final sense 
curtail the production or interfere with the opportunities of 
other countries. It is by observing single features of trade 
that the competitive idea is over-emphasized. The production 
and consumption of the world would both be increased if the 
resources and industries of all countries were harmoniously 
integrated. 

It is, however, not to be supposed that an era of universal 
free trade can be suddenly inaugurated. The established in- 
dustries which give employment to great numbers of people 
could not be suddenly and radically disturbed without disaster, 
and the instinctive desire of nations to be independent at least 
in the essentials of national life is too firmly fixed to be quickly 
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overcome, particularly following this war. The danger is that 
the war may confirm the old impulse, and give a new impetus 
to the desire of every people to be self-sufficient and to have 
no relations with others except by selling to or receiving from 
them a limited list of strictly non-competitive goods. 

The chief obstacle to a more co-operative organization of the 
productive forces of the world is the fear that the peoples have 
of each other, and their consequent unwillingness to trust 
each other or be dependent upon each other. They distrust 
all proposals and arrangements which involve such depend- 
ence, and there is no way of changing this mental attitude but 
by gradual enlightenment, which, as it grows, enables men in 
increasing degree to understand one another, have confidence 
in one another, see the common interests, and work together 
for the common good. 
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